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XXIII 


THE REVOLT AGAINST EDU- 
CATION! 


ING the last hundred years the same 
ng has been happening to our education 
is been happening to our civilization 
ole. It is suffering from structural 
ding. It is finding it difficult to 
with ease and efficiency the increas- 
irden it has itself been creating. 
tudents of civilization whose social 
es have begun with biology as a point 
eparture have lately elaborated with 
luring richness of detail the theory 
e burden of civilization. One of the 
est, clearest and most effectively lay- 
nized statements of this theory has been 
by Lothrop Stoddard in his ‘*The 
lt against Civilization,’’ a title I am 
ing the liberty of adapting. It is sug- 
| that among civilized peoples each 
‘eeding generation elaborates the social 
ronment, increases the number of de- 
made upon the members of society 
complicates generally the problem of 
ving and working. With the biological 
strength of the race at a standstill or on the 
line, while the burdens it must carry are 
n the increase, it is suggested that the time 
kely to come in the life history of any 
lized people when the structural over- 
loading will become so great that the civili- 
n in question will collapse, either by 
involuntary lapse of the processes of 
society into chaos or by a deliberate revolt 
of the people against civilization. 
Sir Francis Galton put his 
briefly when he said several years ago: 
“Our race is overweighted. It will degen- 
erate under circumstances which make de- 


theory 


‘An address delivered at Harvard University, 
on March 20, 1926. 
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that excel its Galton 


pointed out that savage peoples in <Aus- 


mands powers.”’ 
tralia, Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand 
and other places have been swept away 
within three centuries by coming into con 
tact with a civilization they were incapable 
of supporting. And he added that we civ- 
ilized peoples are beginning to show signs 
of being unable to keep pace W ith the speed, 
to understand and to control the complex- 
ity, to meet the multiplicity of demands 
and to bear the burdens of the civilization 
we are creating. ‘‘Our civilization,’’ he 


concludes, ‘‘is more complex than our 


statesmen are capable of dealing with. 
There is crying need for greater ability 
than men possess.’’ 

I suggest that the enormous increase of 
knowledge and the increasing complexity 
of the curriculum in 


analogous to the increase of things and 


our universities is 
the increasing complexity of social organi- 
zation in our civilization as a whole. It 


is, perhaps, more than analogous. It may 


well be an organic part of the larger social 


that We 


witnessing to-day both the collapse of our 


process Galton suggested. are 
eurricula from structural overloading and 
the beginnings of a student revolt against 
the pro- 


cedure. 


sterilities of current academic 


II 


A hundred or more years ago the out- 
lines of a college education were simple. 
In the centuries immediately preceding, 
knowledge had not increased at a pace so 
rapid but that educators could digest, in- 
terpret and relate to previous knowledge 
But 

with 


the new knowledge as it appeared. 
if I may generalize rather roughly 
the nineteenth century the invigorating 
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winds of a new critical and scientific spirit Overwhelmed by new 
began to blow across the world. The sci ing faster than they could | 


ifie spirit began hunting, blasting, boring, edueators slid off the stack, stue! 


probing, boiling, cing an issecting fork of educational generalshiy 
Men an by » ite know beg: ground and turning to gre 
to throw up, at a disconcerting rate, al said, with the profanity delet 
sorts ot lew fae and new knowledge. vourself !’ 
These facts and this new knowledge were, [ am not undertaking to lay 
of course, thrown on the study tables of the tion for a wholesale indictment 
edueator fo ¢ it became appar tive system. In fact I suspect 
coming knowledge still growing faster than 1 
faster than it could be digested and fitted grasp it readily, there may be the cd 
intelligently into any edueational scheme danger of a reaction somewhat senti: 
And there happened in the educational and panicky against the elective 
field the thing I saw happen in a Missouri favor of a more rigidly dictat: 
hayfield about fifteen years ago lum. That is to say, just as our 
Six of us were putting up hay on Cal feeling helpless in the face of 
Shinn’s farm. Among the six was a swash new knowledge they could not r 
buckling braggart who offered to bet five similate, made a strategic retre 
dollars that he could stack all the hay that definitely planned curriculum to 
the other five of us could pitch to him. We _ treme elective system, so it is possib] 
took the bet, pro-rating it at a dollar apiece. educators now, feeling disillusioned by 
We laid the base for a stack and began manifestly scrappy educational 
pitching in dead earnest. The man on the’ achieved by students who pick and 
stack managed to keep his head above hay a variety of more or less unrelated « 
for a while, but before long he was up to. may make a merely strategic retreat { 
his neck in hay that he could not handle. the freedom of the elective system. E 
He managed to extricate himself from the educators are not immune to m 
mass of unstackable hay, slid off the stack, of uncritical reaction. But we 
stuck his pitchfork in the ground and said, meet the contemporary educational 
‘‘Damn it, stack it yourself!’’ lenge by negotiating another strat 
It was thus that the elective system was’ treat. We must contrive to effec 


born. I mean the elective system asa really cessful advance toward a more 


popular movement. I am aware, of course, correlation of modern knowledge 


f yy 


that the idea of the elective system was in more adequate comprehension of 
existence at William and Mary College as life. 

a deliberate educational theory, although During the last century our en 
but little developed in practice, nearly half tion as a whole has got increasingly 
a century before its adoption at Harvard, of hand. We are citizens of a run 
and many years before it became generally world. We are like a nervous 5] 
the basis of what seems to me to have been’ clutching convulsively at the reins 
essentially a strategic retreat of educators runaway team as we try to manag 
from an increasingly unmanageable mass_ civilization that has become too co! 
of modern knowledge. Looked at histori- cated. And as an organic part of this dr 
eally, I think the hay field episode is an ing civilization, the elective system se 
accurate illustration of what has happened to me to have been the result far ! 

in our colleges during the last century. drift than of design. Educators all 
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n inrush of new knowledge to 
to the adoption of an extreme 
freedom before they had _ thor- 
ought out many of its implica- 
vised ways and means to insure, 
ild be insured, a rounded edu- 

ult. And it is within the range 
ty, I think, that disillusionment 

- modern educators to revert pre- 
a dictated curriculum that will 

ust as much of a surrender in 
complicated facts as the elective 

re presented. I suggest, therefore, 
need to deal with extreme care with 
widespread demand for curricular 
in a world in which analysis has 
knowledge into so many unre- 


fragments. 


III 


’ [| may again generalize very roughly, 


cist of the historie transfer from the 


ehtly organized and dictated eurricu- 

the freedom of the elective system 

s: Confronted with new facts and new 

lve, growing at a speed that out- 

ripped the possibility of prompt correla- 

it the time, the educational world 

ed as its fundamental method of 

ng knowledge the method that was 

ng knowledge, namely, specializa- 

It is measurably accurate, I think, 

that the principle of specialization 

dominates and directs almost en- 

vy both curriculum content and teach- 

ng method. Few will dispute that the 

wey of the principle of specialization 

s90 per cent. inevitable. This 90 per cent. 

vitability need not, however, blind us to 

me of the bad by-products of specializa- 

n. And I suspect that it is in devising 

ways and means for preventing these bad 

y-produets of specialization that the next 

itful advances in educational policy and 
procedure are most likely to be made. 

Let me suggest, in passing, a few of the 

nhappy results of specialization as they 


affect scientists, men of affairs, students 
and teachers. 

First, as respects scientists It is the 
common uncritical assumption of the lay- 
man that while extreme specialization in 
edueation is the undoubted foe of broad 
culture it is the unquestioned friend 
science. But it is obvious, I think, 
the relatively unrestricted application of 
the principle of specialization to education 
may result in our producing generation 
after generation scientists of narrower and 
narrower intellectual equipment, until a 
time may come when we shall be produe- 
ing scientific workers too narrow either to 
conceive or to comprehend those brave 
flights of imagination, those far-visioned 
generalizations, those creative hypotheses 
which have heretofore preceded and played 
a decisive part in producing every really 
epochal scientific advance. We may find 
it mecessary to protect the specialists 
against specialization so that they may be 
better specialists. 

It may be worth while also to ask 
whether a failure to counterbalance the 
results of extreme specialization by a 
greater insurance than we now have of 
breadth and liberality of culture may not 
in time scale down the present widespread 
interest of students in science to something 
approaching the present interest in the 
classics. In his current presidential re- 
port, Nicholas Murray Butler discusses this 
possibility in a singularly convincing fash- 
ion. The study of the classics was erippled 
if not killed by eclass-room pedants who 
forgot the meaning of the classic litera- 
tures in their absorption in the minutiae 
of the classic languages. Did William 
James have this in mind when he said to 
F. C. S. Schiller that ‘‘the natural enemy 
of any subject is the professor thereof!’’? 
At any rate, specialization in the classics 
has about succeeded in sealing the tomb of 
one of the richest sources, if not indeed the 
richest source, of intellectual and esthetic 
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stimulation and discipline. May not a too 
extreme specialization in the teaching of 
the sciences work a similar result? 

Second, as respects men of affairs. Re- 
gardless of the content of our curricula or 
the methods of teaching we employ, we can 
be sure that in every generation a handful 
of intellectuals will manage to keep their 
perspective and sueceed in a measure in 
seeing knowledge steadily and seeing it 
whole, but in the absence of special pro- 
vision by edueators for the cultivation of 
coherence and range of basie eulture, the 
rank and file of men of affairs who have 
gone out of our colleges will suffer from a 
fragmentation of background that will- 
when they begin to function as business 
men, bankers, railroad presidents, gover- 
nors, senators and _ presidents—prevent 
their keeping the social, economic and po- 
litical policies of the nation in perspective. 
The control and correction of the bad by- 
products of specialization is, therefore, not 
only a technical problem of educational 
policy, but a national problem of first mag- 
nitude, the problem of the safety and san- 
ity of our social order. 

We can not preserve the safety and pro- 
mote the sanity of our social order by the 
simple devices of adopting brass-band tae- 
ties for getting out the vote on election day 
and employing muckrakers to ride the black 
horse of envy against the successful, even 
when their success is achieved by anti- 
social tactics. This high end can be 
achieved only by making our colleges train- 
ing grounds for political and industrial 
statesmen with perspective as well as 
power. 

Third, as respects students. It might be 
possible effectively to equip students for 
life in the modern world by simply making 
them masters of specialisms, if they were 
to live and work in a society that was so- 


cially stratified along more or less unalter- 
able lines, a society in which men would 
stay put in the class and craft into which 


they were born, and if the tem; 
society in which they were 
work was slow both in the prod 
its knowledge and in the pursuit 
terprises. 

But this is not the sort of stae: 
our students must live their lives 
sue their professions. The mode: 
is socially fluid. We can not, in 
eation of any given student, assum 
we are equipping him to remain 
out his life in any given class 0) 
status. And in addition to this, t 
of modern life is swift and is being 
accelerated. By the time a stu 
mastered the facts in a specializ 
many or most of the facts may ha 
come obsolete, or developments ir 
fields of thought and investigation 
which his specialism impinges have 
foundly altered the valuation the st 
was taught to place upon his field or 
facts he has mastered in his field 

If, therefore, we are to equip th: 
for the continuing mastery of his sp 
ism, we must see to it that he becomes 
quainted with the larger streams of t! 
and life of which his specialism is on); 
eddy or part. There must be delibera' 
provision against the danger of tearing 
specialism out of the common textur 
the whole human research. 

Fourth, as respects teachers. Ther 
always involved in an education t! 
dominated by the principle of speci 
tion the temptation to permit specializat 
to become the master instead of the ser 
of the scholar. The teacher who succu! 
to this temptation finds himself becoming 
more and more a slave to subject-matt 
and finds his teaching effectiveness, as | 
voker and guide in the learning pro 
correspondingly diminished. And _ lhe 
likely to end as a counterfeit educator 
looks upon the educational process as ' 
science of putting something into 


the st 
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| rather than as the art of starting 
¢'in the student-mind. 


IV 
w is there anything we can do that 
not now doing about the various 
that have accompanied the bless- 
specialization? It may be that 
s not a great deal that can be done. 
t seduced by any extravagant hope 
ineators can assemble any single bag 
ks that will swiftly and sweepingly 
what may be the irresistible ten- 
of modern civilization to create 
rdens it ean not carry and to set up a 
complexity of organization. Our 
tion and the educational system it 
rodueced may have to run their eycle 
til they break. But even if we suspect 
elves to be the victims of a process we 
control, it is dangerous to admit 
ind to surrender to it is simply to set 
ead the date of our debacle. There is 
ily a therapeutic value, at least, in 
rtaining the hope that physical, social 
intellectual evolution may prove sus- 
le to conscious human control. I 
gest, therefore, that we should, despite 
apparently insuperable obstacles, con- 


sider the possibility of devising ways and 


eans of making liberal education the 


master instead of the victim of the mighty 
mass and mereurial movement of modern 
knowledge. We must not rest content with 


: coward’s refuge in unrelated specialisms. 
Is there in existence any comprehensive 
and coherent proposal of educational policy 
which we could turn with assurance that 
t would solve even the major difficulties 


which, by more or less common consent, 


nhere in our present college program 


which is so largely a product of accident, 


n 


cretion and accommodation? We shall 
cree, | think, that there is not. I content 
yself, therefore, with suggesting a few 


iypotheses and raising a few questions. 


Let me first suggest, without even the 


most obvious qualifications, what might 
prove two points of departure for a con- 
sideration of the present plight of liberal 
education—the first dealing with the form 
and content of the curriculum, the second 
with the technique of teaching. Let me, 
then, with no attempt at a closely coordi- 
nated argument, present a miscellaneous 
list of doubts and queries and alternatives 


respecting these two suggestions. 


Vv 

We might, I suggest, undertake to 
prevent the abuse and to promote the ulti- 
mate utility of specialization by making 
an effort to insure, as far as possible, 
that students shall at least be exposed 
to a broadly conceived and coherently 
organized body of general knowledge dur- 
ing some definite period of the college 
years that precede the intensive specializa- 
tion of graduate study and professional 
training. This suggestion obviously rests 
on the assumption—that may not go un- 
challenged—that there is a minimum of 
general knowledge that is necessary if men 
are to be able to keep their special tasks in 
perspective and to relate them intelligently 
to the life of their time 

As a general proposition all this is, of 
course, platitudinous in the extreme; but 


in specific relation to the existing curricula 


of our colleges I suspect that it would ne- 
cessarily imply an almost wholly fresh or- 
ganization of subject-matter in some im- 
portant section of the four college vears. 
Maybe in the freshman year only. Maybe 
in both the freshman and sophomore years. 

Such a new organization of subject-mat- 
ter could be made possible only by the 
courageous willingness of educators to be 
tentatively dogmatic in saying what sub- 
ject-matter will best induct the student 
into an understanding of his contemporary 
world, of the forces that have gone into 
its making from the past and of the living 
forces that are most likely to determine 
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Specialization has converted of the four college years devot 
our universities into intellectual depart- coherently organized picture of 
ment stores, or, more aceurately, into a backgrounds of the world in v 


series of intellectual specialty shops housed dent must live and make his 


under a common administrative roof. And in addition to providing the neces 


any attempt to effect a new synthesis of for later specialization by suy 
knowledge even in an important section of dents, prove to be the best poss 
the college years encounters as a stubborn for capturing the interest and sti) 
obstacle the otherwise healthy hesitancy of the intellectual activity of 

the seholar to generalize. But no such who are to-day roughly classifi 
fresh organization of subject-matter as I different, lazy or mediocre. I suge 


have suggested would be possible save at in view of the obvious fact that 


the hands of educators who refused to be age mind becomes more readily int 
awed by the mere bulk of modern knowl-_ in a coherently organized activity 
edge, educators who were willing to under-_ in its clearly apparent drama 
take a frankly tentative but nevertheless and meaning than it does in the st 
definite synthesis of the major findings of the inert and isolated elements 
modern knowledge. Such a section of the _ tivity. 

four college vears would obviously have to For instance, we are accustomed t 
be given over to the larger outlines and that it seems so much easier to aw 
leading ideas of modern knowledge and of athletic college spirit than to 
modern society. The advantages of spe-_ intellectual college spirit. Bu 
cialization would have to be sacrificed to what would happen to athletic colle 
gain the advantages of scope. if instead of offering a schedule « 

It may be said that the orientation games we presented at different h: 
courses at the beginning and the summary on different days even brilliant ex 
courses at the end of the college vears, with of the separate elements of footbal 
which educators have been experimenting, gest that one way of meeting the met 
meet the situation into which specialization a possible over-emphasis on athletics » 
has plunged education. I doubt it. They be rigidly to departmentalize foot! 
are manifestly things tacked on to the fering, in approved academic fas! 
regular college procedure. I suggest that exhibition of the forward pass on Mo1 
any genuine orientation of the student to Wednesdays and Fridays, of punting 
his world must be reached, if reached at all, Tuesdays and Thursdays, and so on 
in the regular college procedure, not out- of course, the coherence, movement 
side it. Orientation and summary courses, meaning of the game as a unity that « 
as in most instances administered, seem to tures and charms the interest of the s 
me to be little more than porous plasters tator. Of course, I do not serious 
applied to the curriculum to reduce its in- gest that this analogy should be ridden t 
eoherence. There is no need dodging the far into the enemy country of detail 
fact that our best scholars smile rather tol- merely suggest, in passing, that 
erantly at what they regard as the super- of the college years devoted to an 
ficiality of the average orientation course. mately unified body of knowledg 
And genuine edueation can not function in prove to be a fresh and effective di 
the atmosphere of cynicism that smile sug- capturing reluctant interest and st 
vests. ing sluggish intelligence. 


I suggest, in passing, that a definite part If such a curricular device should 
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» in providing for the superior stu- 

in intellectual background he needs 
snot now getting and at the same time 
iting the intellectual interests of the 
eifted student more than it is now 
» stimulated, it would have particular 
rest for institutions of higher learning 
are supported by taxation, because 
institutions are not free, certainly not 
the moment, to pick and to choose 

r student bodies after the fashion of 
privately endowed colleges and univer- 
A state university stands between 
sometimes conflicting compulsions of 
ence and democracy. Science, coming 
» from the right, suggests that educa- 
nal policy and procedure should be based 
the biological inequality of students. 
racy, coming up from the left, in- 


sts that educational policy and procedure 


ild be based upon the political equality 
fstudents. This puts to the University of 
Wisconsin, let us say, a problem that Har- 
vard University need not face unless it so 

oses. State universities, of course, along 

th the Harvards, the Yales and the 
Princetons, must more and more free them- 
selves from the ancient absurdity of throw- 
ng half-wits and geniuses indiscriminately 
the same elass-room, lock-stepping 
them at a standardized pace through fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior years, 
ind graduating them on the same day with 
the same sort of recognition. State univer- 
sities must do their share in putting a stop 
to the Fordizing of higher learning. But 
tis obvious that, in the light of their politi- 
al parentage, state universities will be par- 
ticularly interested in any policy or tech- 
nique that serves alike the average and the 
exceptional student. 
But I am wandering from the main road 
fmy contention. Let me return from this 
bypath of comment by suggesting again 
that although modern knowledge has be- 
‘ome so vast and varied that we shall 
probably never again see the encyclopedic 


mind of an Aristotle, a Deseartes or even 
of a Helmholtz, we must somehow manage 
to induct students into the larger outlines 
and leading ideas of this enormous mass of 
modern knowledge or resign ourselves to 
living fractional lives and remaining spiri- 
tual aliens and intellectual provincials in 
the modern world. 

Of course, no one who has even partly 
earned the right to participate in a discus 
sion of education will expect too much of 
such a synthesized section of the curricu 
lum. No one will consider this as more 
than a part, and probably not the most im- 
portant part, of any educational policy that 
might be expected to give insurance, as 
far as that may be possible, against the bad 
by-products of specialization, giving baek- 
ground and perspective to the specialized 
scholar and a more comprehensive under 
standing of the modern world to the lay- 
man. None of us, I am sure, is in danger 
of falling into the fallacy of the ancient 
Brahman who made such a sporting propo- 
sition respecting education, as related in the 
introduction to that engaging volume of 
Sanskrit tales—‘‘The Panchatantra.’’ 

In the southern country [the story begins] is a 
city called Maidens Delight. There lived a king 
named Immortal Power. He was familiar with 
all the works treating of the wise conduct of life. 
His feet were made dazzling by the tangle of 
rays of light from the jewels in the diadems of 
the mighty kings who knelt before him. He had 
reached the far shore of all the arts that embellish 
life. This king had three sons. Their names 
were Rich-Power, Fierce-Power, Endless-Power, 
and they were supreme blockheads. 

Now when the king perceived that they were 
hostile to education, he summoned his counsellors 
and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, it is known to you that 
these sons of mine, being hostile to education, are 
lacking in discernment. So when I behold them, 
my kingdom brings me no happiness, though all 
external thorns are drawn. For there is wisdom 


in the proverb: 


‘*Of sons unborn, or dead, or fools, 
Unborn or dead will do; 

They cause a little grief, no doubt; 
But fools, a long life through 
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] purpose can a cov 
o ealf, nor milk, 


beget a son who proves 
ice and disobedient? 


‘Some means must therefore be devised to awaken 


heir intelligence.’’ 
And they, 


first one 


‘*O, King, 


years If 


one after another, replied: 


learns grammar, in twelve 


t has somewhat been mastered, then 


one mast books on religion and practical 
lif Then intelligence awakens.’’ 


number, a counsellor named 


duration of life is 


their 
Keen, said: ‘*O, King, the 
limited, and the verbal sciences require much time 
for mastery. Therefore let some kind of epitome 


be devised to wake their intelligence. There is a 


proverb that Says: 

‘*Since verbal science has no final end, 
Since life is short, and obstacles impend, 

Let central facts be picked and firmly fixed, 


As swans extract the milk with water mixed. 


‘*Now 


sharman, 


there is a Brahman here named Vishnu 


with a reputation for competence in 


numerous sciences. Intrust the him. 


princes to 


He will certainly make them intelligent in a 
twinkling.’’ 

When the king had listened to this, he summoned 
Vishnusharman and said: ‘‘ Holy sir, as a favor to 
must make these incomparable 


me you princes 


masters of the art of practical life. In return, I 


will bestow on you a hundred land grants.’’ 
And Vishnusharman made answer to the king: 
‘*O, King, listen. 


learning for a hundred land grants. But if I do 


I am not the man to sell good 


not, in six months’ time, make the boys acquainted 
with the art of intelligent living, I will give up my 


own name. Let us cut the matter short. Listen 


to my lion-roar. My boasting arises from no 


Besides, I 


I am eighty years old, and all the objects 


greed for cash. have no need for 
money ; 
of sensual desire have lost their charm. But in 
order that your request may be granted, I will 
show a sporting spirit in reference to artistic 
Make a note of the date. If I fail to 


render your sons, in six months’ time, incompar- 


matters. 


able masters of the art of intelligent living, then 


And with a touch of oriental obscenity that 
must be deleted, he tells the king what may 
be done if he fails. 
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f . 
[Vo 


Of course, there is no *epitor 


will educate youth ‘‘in a twinkli: 
our colleges ultimately develop 
generalized and synthesized section i; 
it will obviously be or 
that 


the challenge of the enormous m 


curricula, 
measure seems necessary 
unassimilated and, maybe, as far 
turing and correlating it in a e¢ 
is concerned, unassimilable kn 
The historian, with, say, the last 
and the next hundred years of « 
cational history before him, would 
less look upon the use of any such gener 
ized and synthesized section of th 
riculum as an emergency measure ad 
by a people that found itself the y 

a great confusion resulting from ar 
eedentedly rapid accumulation of 
edge. It 
equip them for the mastery of modern 
therefore, a 


alone will not edueate n 


I suggest, second fie 
inquiry. 

VI 
find ourselves driven frar 
that 
rapidly than educators can fetter 


If we 
admit knowledge is growing n 
synthesize it in any curriculum, may 
be necessary for us to strive to de 
educational processes in the undergrad 
years that will deal more directly wit! 
mental processes of the student thar 
many of our present methods of tea 
and examination that lay so much emp! 
on subject-matter? May it not be that t 
only way in which the modern man 


hope to keep pace with the modern world 


to increase the tempo of his mind as 
tempo of the advance of knowledge 
creases ? 

I realize that we are dealing here 
an elusive and maybe absurd hypot 
I know the battle that 
around the problem of the training of 
Although I 
limitations of this address, enter int 


has been W 


mind. ean not, withir 


explanation of what seem to me t! 
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v * ic- 


ties of the hypothesis I am suggest- 
mit me, in passing, to say that I am 
evesting a blanket sort of mind-train 
ignores the findings of modern 

, | rv. 
y it not be, I repeat, that the only 
fy the modern man can keep pace with 
rn knowledge is to develop an educa- 
r the undergraduate years that puts 
rning of subject-matter in a second- 
ce and makes its first concern the 
line and development of the mind for 
accurate visualization 


y and more 


ners] inderstanding, aiming, as some one 


Ir s suggested, at the speed of genius as a 
iithough that be a goal most of us 
ver reach save by the grace of ex- 


YY y 
apr tional biological endowment? 

10W] At least one thing is clear, I think, and 
n or that is that we shall find no really conclu- 


nswer to the educational dilemma 


wing out of the enormity and complex- 
‘modern knowledge if we center our 


ttention primarily on subject-matter and 


nt to determine the future evolution 


| a higher edueation mainly in terms of 
- irriculum construction. Any such ap- 
; ach will inevitably drive us to a choice 
tween superficial general knowledge and 
. ‘urate specialized knowledge. But that 
j ild prove a sterile if not a suicidal 
q hoice. In the modern world, the encyclo- 
a pedie mind is impossible, but the micro- 
Ws copie mind is ineffective in the larger and 
4} more creative adventures of life and 
| rning. 


We are thus driven, I think, to look for 
the really creative development of educa- 
tion in the methods of teaching rather than 
in the materials of teaching. 

What would a greater emphasis upon 

‘ possible development of the mind to see 
and understand more quickly and accu- 
mean in terms of the work of our 
classrooms? As a layman in the field of 
eduecation—for, after all, I am only a jour- 
nalist on parole—I shall not presume to 


ra toalx, 
racery 
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say. I eontent myself with raising certain 
fairly obvious questions 

May it mean that our classrooms will 
more and more become places in which the 
students rather than the teachers perform? 
May it mean that usually the best teacher 
will be the man who says the last in his 
classroom ? 

May it mean the virtual scrapping of the 
lecture system? Especially in instances 
where the lectures are repetitions of the 
professor’s text-book readily available to 
students. Or even in instances where the 
lectures are presentations of material read- 
ily available in the library. 


to register an unqualified condemnation of 


I do not mean 


the lecture method. There are exceptional 


classroom lecturers who can sweep vast 


fields of thought 
listening, have the sense of living through 


until students, while 
great historic processes of polities, religion, 
science, ete., lecturers who can open vistas 
But such men, I suggest, are geniuses. It 
may be over-optimistie to organize univer- 
sities on the assumption that the supply of 
such men will equal the demand, the as- 
sumption that many such men will appear 
in a whole generation in a whole nation 
But certainly universities should be flexible 
enough in organization and in policy to use 
such geniuses when they appear. 

I suggest that the attempt to make edu 
cation concern itself more directly with the 
development of the speed and accuracy of 
the student’s mind will force us to reckon 
with this platitudinous and harmless-sound 
ing but, I suspect, revolutionary proposi 


tion, namely, that we make the _ teach- 
ing process take its cue from the learn- 
ing process instead of compelling the 


learning process to follow the technique of 
teaching as in the main we do to-day. I 
shall not undertake here to deal with the 
detailed implications of this suggestion. I 
merely suggest that the sheer bigness and 
complexity of our modern universities have 
forced upon teaching an over-organization 
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that handieap 


he learning 


process 


s, and that maybe the way 


out of this blind alley of over-formalization 
will be 


teaching 


} 


in an attempt to make the 


from the 


found 


proce S take tS cue 
learning process rather than the other 
around 


In the 


learning to-day teaching is essentially a 


way 


average institution of higher 


formal process. Learning, on the other 
hand, is essentially an informal process 
Some one told me that a few months ago 
James Harvey Robinson, with his ac- 
customed eryptie irony, began an address 
on learning by saying, ‘‘I’m going to talk 
to you a little while to-night about learn- 
ing. I haven’t very much to say about it, 
because I haven’t seen much of it in my 
But 


think ean be said about learning: 


time. there are a couple of things 
that | 
First, it doesn’t seem to have much to do 
with teaching; and, second, it doesn’t seem 
to have much to do with studying.’’ Back 
of this engaging statement lay a recognition 
of this fundamental truth—over-formaliza- 
tion in the teaching process kills the spirit 
of learning in the student mind. I suspect, 
therefore, that the next great advance in 
education, outside the legitimate areas of 
intensive specialization, will be marked by 
a fluidizing of its present rigid formaliza- 
tions, by an extensive informalizing of the 
teaching process. And this will bring us to 
this stubborn riddle: How ean we institu- 
tionalize informality ? 

As Sir 


suggested, to-day we are making a logical 


John Adams has trenchantly 
approach to teaching; maybe the next edu- 
eation advance will be found in a psycho- 
The teacher 


stands between two mighty demands as the 


logical approach to teaching. 
target of their cross-fire: the logical de- 
mands of his subject and the psychological 
demands of his students. Two things 
battle for the teacher’s interest: his sub- 
ject and his students. Clearly the subject 
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should win in the teacher’s librar 
and the 
the classroom. 


oratory, students shi 
There is some er 
suspecting that to-day the sub} 


both library and classroom 


Vil 


conclude } \ Ty? 


Let me now 
briefly a few doubts and queries a 
natives respecting these two rather 
ing and dogmatic generalizations 

made upon the problems of the curr 


and the technique of teaching 


VIII 
I have suggested that the judz 
what 
kind of curriculum for the first tw 


determines shall go into 

years must be a frankly dogmatic 
ment, but that it must be tentative! 
that 
riculum open for periodic revision 


matie, leaving section of the 


pertinence of respective subject ! 


This 


Can we keep this genera! 


changes. raises a very pra 
question. 
tion of the curriculum fluid? 


vide any insurance against that par 


Can we 


of institutionalism which invariably set 
vested interests in set courses and de} 
ments which prevent vital 


processes 


growth and adaptation? 


IX 
Another very practical question 
itself the foreground. Would 
such generalized and synthesized sect! 
for the first 
years prevent the student from mastering 


into 


the curriculum two colleg 


in these years some of the things that the 
professional schools now expect him t 
That, I suggest 
would remain to be seen after such a « 
riculum was determined. But even 


should, we might discover that the pr 


master in these years? 


fessional schools could well afford to d 


novo and on their own time a good man) 
things that they now ask the college 
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llece could eontrive to send to 
nts with richer backgrounds and 


listically disciplined minds. 


X 

I admit, difficult to see how any 
esis of even the major findings 
rn knowledge could be caught in a 
rs’ curriculum if we continue to 
tirely in terms of the subjects and 
‘ments that are to-day the basis of 
n, unless each subject were to be 

bv a polymath like Aristotle, Leo- 
Vinei, Adam 
Buckle. It may be, therefore, that 
find that the only way we ean 


Smith or Thomas 


ve to induct students into a general 
rstanding of their civilization will be 
h during these two ‘‘general’’ years 
rms of situations rather than subjects. 
not do more than suggest, in pass- 


‘ 


what teaching by ‘‘situations’’ rather 


‘subjects’’ means. 

we were to undertake to teach base- 
let us say, to a seven-year-old boy by 
‘‘subject’’ method, this is the way we 
ld go about it. We would ask him to 
orize the biographies of the great play- 
rs of baseball, past and present. Then 
ve would ask him to pass an examniation 
n the lives of Christy Mathewson, Ty 
Cobb, Hans Wagner, Babe Ruth and others. 
We would then ask him to make a study 
f the various kinds of wood out of which 
bats are made, the countries from which 
‘ woods came, and so on, again subject- 
ng him to an examination. We would 
then ask him to make a study of the prin- 
ple of the gyroscope involved in throwing 
curve, the law of falling bodies involved 
| throwing a drop, and so on, again put- 

ting him to the test of an examination. 
All this on the theory, apparently, that 
when he had mastered the details, he would 
uddenly be consumed by a passionate in- 
erest in the game. But by watching one 
boy for one month, it becomes clear that 


the way to awaken his interest in baseball 
is to take him to a big league game. get 
him a good seat in the grandstand, allow 
him to feel the thrill of the game and to 
After that, 


he will sit up all night sleuthing and snar 


vell himself hoarse for a hero. 


ing explanations of 
The suggestion that we find it im 


possible to overcome the 


may 
fragmentation of 
knowledge and the scrappiness of culture 
limitations imposed 


within the obvious 


upon us when we teach by subjects, and 
that, in the 


struction, we may be 


general in- 
teach by 


earlier vears of 
driven to 
situations rather than by subjects is quite 
convincing in the abstract. I am sure that 
most of us expand the boundaries of our 
culture and extend the scope of our infor 
mation by this method. Outside our spe 
cialties, I am sure that few of us take on 
We become inter- 


ested in some human situation or problem, 


and work up a subject. 


begin to follow the gleam of our interest, 
unravel the tangled elements of the situa 
tion, read about this and that aspect of it, 
talk it over with interested associates, and 
before long, in a quite informal fashion, we 
deal 
something quite outside our professional 
field. So I say that the suggestion that we 
might achieve a broader culture and a bet 


have come to know a great about 


ter sense of the relatedness of things by 
studying in terms of situations rather than 
subjects is quite convincing in the abstract. 
But the moment we attempt to step from 
the abstract into the concrete and under- 
take to visualize such a teaching policy in 


operation in a university, a thousand diffi- 
Few have ventured to con- 


culties arise. 
descend to details respecting this sugges- 
tion as far as college instruction goes. It 
has usually been left in that twilight zone 
of the abstract where we keep ideas that 
would be good if they could be made to 
work. 

While editor of The Century Magazine, 
I printed an article by Alexander Meikle- 
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john, in which he tentatively suggested that who, by happy combination 

we might find our way out of the confused ment and training, had retained s 
wilderness of unrelated specialisms, not by of the qualities of the old genera] 
any formal svuthesis of modern knowledge and were of the tutor extraordir 
in a curriculum, but by devoting the fresh- Could it be made to work thr 
man year to the comprehensive study of a college and university world? In 
single historic episode such as the Greek it a repeatable scheme? 


Civilization, setting the freshmen to read- 


ing the literature of that period and, under XI 


the friendly guidance and stimulation of This leads me to raise this quest 
a faculty of men who were masters of spe- may be worth asking in the event t 
cial fields, taking that civilization to pieces, a proposal is considered unpracti: 
seeing how it worked, what forces animated _ it not be that such study by situat 
it, what germs of the future were thrown fruitful method that could be ear 
up by it, ete., ete., the assumption being concurrently with our regular tea 
that in a year of roaming within the catho- subjects? Might it not be worth 


lie boundaries of that singularly fruitful consider the wisdom of a dual teaching 


experiment in civilization, the freshmen gram, with specialists in isolation 1 
would see and handle most of the begin- by subjects as now, providing the « 
nings or early forms of modern knowledge of analysis in education, and the s 
and life. He suggested that the sophomore _ eialists in cooperation guiding stud 
year might be devoted to a similar study the study of situations, providing t 
of some other and later historie episode, say ment of synthesis in education? | 
English civilization in the nineteenth cen- mean the mere addition during id 
tury, or maybe our own American eciviliza- of discussion elubs and forums in 
tion, the assumption being that the stu- students and teachers might, if the 
dents would doubtless be led during the pull the results of separate class-r 
sophomore year to draw comparisons be- structions together. I mean rather 1 
tween the ways different peoples go at the liberate introduction into the regu 
job of building and administering a ecivili- lege procedure of a program of st 
zation, what kinds of eivilizations occur’ which the rigid departmental bou 
when different sets of factors are present, would be ignored, in which groups 
ete., ete. dents and groups of teachers might , 
This is, of course, an adaptation his- a cooperative effort to unravel and 
torically or retrospectively to higher edu- derstand certain representative | 
eation of the project method that has been situations in which the knowledge 
worked out in primary and secondary edu- departments meet and mingle to forn 
eation. And there is at least this advan- the sort of coherent social process or pr 
tage in taking a situation out of the past lem the students will have to face 
rather than out of the present—it will fathom later. May there not be poss 
stand still while you study it. ties worth investigating in a collegé 
Here at any rate is a definite suggestion gram under which teachers would « 
of teaching by situation rather than by sub- research and instruction individu 
ject in the college. Is such a project fea- terms of their respective subjects, ¢ 
sible? Could such a proposal be made to together also to work cooperatively in t 
work save in a small college in the hands of the interpretation of represent 
of a small faculty of specially selected men human situations? 


y 








temne XII 
Ling f us are in agreement that the day 
8 : >+he polymath is passed. The sort of gen- 
ry ty -.) introduction to life and knowledge to 
we have referred might seem to call 
short - a special faeulty of general scholars. 
; out of the question. But can we 
n aside from an elaborate scheme 
hing by ‘‘situations,’’ provide ways 


On the: nd means for earrying on greater inter- 
at s stat mmeree of the mind across the aca- 
M mie frontiers that separate our depart- 


research we have been driven to eo- 


‘ing rative scholarship. The discovery of 

ice would proceed at a far slower 
Ww p! nace if laboratories were run on a policy 
ach ne ‘ splendid isolation. May it not be that 
lement the time has come when the advancement 
le sn f education requires a venture in coopera- 
nts ir tive teaching? Might not the relatedness 
e | f knowledge be made apparent by the 
lo not scientist's showing up in the historian’s 
hours lass-room at the right time, bringing the 
wl special richness of his understanding to 
rould ear upon an epoch that took its cue from 
m it some forward thrust of science? Ete., ete. 
r XIII 


It may be that we shall find it impossible, 


4 


a practical teaching problem, ever to 
ercome the dangerous separateness of the 
fields of modern knowledge and to give 


students a sense of synthesis through a re- 


ae | 


ganized curriculum. Inevitable speciali- 
tion may have outstripped the possibility 

f any such synthesis in terms of a curricu- 

r m. If that prove our conclusion, may it 
be that we shall be driven to depend upon 

i few departments in our colleges to help 

students maintain a sense of the related- 

May it be that we shall 
have to ask, say, the departments of philos- 

g phy, literature and history to accept spe- 
responsibility for helping students to 

see knowledge steadily and to see it whole? 

lf so, what readjustments would that mean 


ness of things? 
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in the subject-matter and technique of 
Might it not 


that these departments would become the 


these departments? mean 
points at which the specialists would meet 
in something approaching a venture in co- 
operative teaching ? 


XIV 
The teacher may say, ‘‘If we should ap- 
proach teaching by undertaking to under- 
stand a civilization instead of by each of 
us teaching a subject, a teacher might not 
We might 
come to the end of the year with great gaps 


be able to get all his subject in. 


in the subject-matter of our respective 
fields.’”’ But 
might that not be a rather realistic way of 


That would be quite possible 


valuating the run of our subject-matter? 
If over a series of years and after the study 
of a series of comprehensive and represen- 
tative human situations, we found that cer- 
tain sections of our subject-matter seemed 
not to be needed, might we not be justified 
in suspecting its educational justification ? 
We are forever adding material, but we 
rarely subtract. The curriculum has al 
ways been weak in its eliminative processes 
And signs of auto-intoxication are begin- 
ning to show in our universities 


XV 
There is, I think, a special reason why 


the 
freshman and sophomore years promptly 


we should consider the problem of 


For, as I see it, unless with decent prompt- 
ness we bring a fresh coherence and fruit 
ful comprehensiveness into the curriculum 
of the freshman and sophomore years of 
our colleges of liberal arts, the junior col 
lege movement may proceed as a merely 
mechanical split-off, a merely administra 
tive secession, with no meaning beyond a 
of the 
sion of our present educational inefficiency 
GLENN FRANK 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or WISCONSIN 


decentralization chaos and confu- 
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“THE NEW INDIVIDUALISM IN 
EDUCATION” 


ladies and gentlemen: 


writers, Van Wyck 


America, V hen vou 


most jJejune and overdiscu 
u ean find, put the word 
and a sensation is made 
we have the New Philosophy, the New Art, 
a most quarrelsome subject, the New R 
ligion, almost as quarrelsome, the New Eco 
nomies, and, naturally, the New Edueation 
You have, also, the New Woman—a more 
dangerous subject, still. But we have gone 
vou one better in England because Mrs 
Radice, the sub-editor of the Educational 
Supplement of The Times, has published 
an interesting little book on the New Chil 
dren—a most important subject for us at 
present 
Are any of those things new? The an 
swer is, in a sense, they are. There is such 
a thing as a ‘‘new education,’’ but—there 
always has been a new edueation. Each 
generation must have an edueation of its 
wn. We want new things, and they are 
very hard to find. As President Frank 
pointed out, we always find them in other 
books. There are two very irritating per- 
sons whom I have never forgiven for liv- 
ing before me. They are Plato and Aris- 
totle. I call them the ‘‘Great Anticipa- 
tors.”” Whenever I find something that 
I think is new, I turn to my old friends 
and nearly always find it, or something 
very like it. It would almost seem that 
we can not have anything absolutely new. 
But there are certain things that 
new. They are new for the time being, 
at any rate. We are only realizing now 
what an enormous number of changes have 
taken place within the last comparatively 
few vears. We have made more progress, 
physically, in the last 150 years than in 
all the years preceding put together. If 
you go to London and spend four and a 


half white shillings to go dow: 

mouth, where for another 

you are allowed to wander 

flagship, the Victory, and if you | 
and the ship structurs 

and if you know anything ab 


chiteeture, you will 


there is nothing new there 
- 


of the ships of Tarshish. Com, 
other hand, the Victory with 
garia, and the progress display: 
almost impossible to econcelve 

The idea of newness, then, is 
ness for the particular occasion 
writers, like Homer, must hav 
translation for every generatior 
are all Homer, but they are Hon 
a difference. 

So we come to the subject ab 
want to say a very few words, 
of the new individualism. Ther 
was an individualism, but no d 
more preeminent to-day than 
been before. Naturally, we can 1 
without the individual, if you 
teacher, but, formerly, we did not 
him much. So long as school was 
stitutional concern and little bo 
taught in a big mass, the indi 
did not count so much as he hop: 
ought to. 

President Frank has laid great 
the subject-matter and on the met} 
the boy comes between those 
education, if it be a true new « 
must have a characteristic fund 
spirit underlying it, and that I beli 
been emphasized by G. Stanley Hall 
in his love of big words, invents 
word to suit the particular occasion, a \ 
that really means the new individu 
The word is a big word, a pedanti 
a hybrid word, a word that has not! 
recommend it except its exceeding 
ness. I will give you the word in 
moment, but I want to get at th 
first. 

In my own experience I made 
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f what the new principle of edu- 
is when I was a boy of fifteen. | 
rning Latin in the way that boys 
Latin in those days, by having the 
ist into my hand and being told to 
first page: ** There are 26 letters 
These were given. There are 
ensions, but it did not tell what a 
nsion was. The first declension ended 
‘and I learned ‘‘mensa, mensae, men 
ensam, men——, m-m-m-m-m-m-”’ | 
e to say it: that was all right, and 
is my introduction. By the by, I 
1 some Latin at the end of the book, 


one passage there impinged on my fif- 


year old memory and has never left it 


The words ran: ‘‘ Verbs of teaching 
rn two accusatives, one of the person, 
r of the thing, as Magister Johannem 
m docuit—‘ The master taught John 


ver forgot that, and I found a great 

sson there. 
[The young men in Oxford, in England, 
re fond of a great many things, but I 
now they are specially fond of two of 
in the last century, at any rate. 
is making puns and the other is driv- 
They are very fond of those two 
is. You do not know what a gig is; if 
1 do not, look up your dictionary. The 
rtant point was the word ‘‘tandem’’ 
ch in Latin means ‘‘at length,’’ and 
is used by them in a double sense. When 
1 drive your gig with two horses you 
in drive them either side by side or one 
n front of the other. When they are 
lriven one in front of the other, the stu- 
lents eall it ‘‘driving tandem’’ or ‘‘driv- 
ng at length.’’ So they taught their Latin 
n that particular way. Latin was taught 
ndem fashion: Latin in front and John 
hind, where, incidentally, he was nearer 
he whip. We can not say that we ought 
it John first: the two ought to be put 
le by side. And from that time onward 
interest was concentrated in John, in 


the individual boy, and since that time my 
colleagues all over the world have been 
working along with myself in the same 
direction, paying more attention to individ- 
uals than they ever did before Madame 
Montessori’s whole scheme IS a matter of 
attending to the individual 

The word I want to give you—the word 
invented by G. Stanley Hall—is **‘ paidocen- 
tricism.’’ This is as bad as it could be, 
and it bears out all I have said, a hybrid, 
clumsy in the last degree, yet a very use 
ful, word. The modern individualism, 
then, is really the exemplifieation of this 
paidocentricism, and, with my thanks to 
G. Stanley Hall, I sit down. 

JouHn ADAMS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS IN TURKEY 


“The new Turkey, born of the war,” is be 
coming extremely strict in regard to the foreign 
schools within her territories, according to a 
correspondent ot Kodlnische Zeitung, a German 
daily newspaper, whose article was translated 
recently in The Living Age. A great number 
of these schools, mostly associated with churches 
and eloisters, have long been established in Tur- 
key and in them, it was felt, “Turks acquired an 
education utterly alien to their environment.” 

Nationalist in thought and action, the new 
Turks believe that “the growth of the stat 
school system will soon enable the country to 
dispense entirely with foreign schools.” The 
German correspondent is of the opinion that the 
natives will “to the last man support their gov 
ernment on the school questions.” He reports 
the following regulations: 

Beginning with the premise that ch 
school shall be absolutely separated, the clergy 
all faiths are naturally forbidden to teach in or to 
manage educational institutions. The crucifix an 
the Madonna must be removed from the eclassro 
the flag of the Pope must be lowered. Instructo 
must pass examinations and secure 


tificates from the lay authorities 


naster or headmistress must knov 
every school must have Turkis] 


tors on its staff. The latter n 
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> Corre pondent adds that some of the for 

eign institutions will probably be foreed to dis- 
continue through sheer inability to adjust them- 
the new requirements, but that others 

will accommodate themselves to the situation 


and keep on their work. 


A REVISED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CODE FOR ENGLAND 


Tue British Board of Edueation has issued to 
local education authorities a circular embodying 
a revised Code of Regulations for public ele- 
mentary schools. The circular, according to the 
London Times Educational Supplement, ex- 
plains the principles on which the revision has 
been carried out, and states that revised regu- 
lations for secondary schools, technical educa- 
tion, ! training colleges and for other services, 
based on the same principles, as well as revised 
regulations for substantive grant, will be pub- 
lished and cireulated as soon as possible. 

The mair ang as summarized, are as 


follows: 


(a) The omission of the subjects of the cur 
riculum. Certain subjects of the curriculum are 
required by statute, as, for instance, the provision 
of ‘‘practical instruction’’ under Section 20 (1) 
of the Education Act, 1921. The list of additional 
subjects hitherto included in the code prol ably 
represents a general consensus of opinion through 
out the country as to the subjects suitable for 
children of elementary school age, but it is, and 
has long been, open to an authority to vary the 
curriculum, and there seems to be no sufficient rea- 
son for retaining in grant regulations a list which 
derives its authority from general agreement rather 
than from any exercise of the board’s statutory 
powers. The curriculum of a school will remain 
subject to the general approval of the board, but 
detailed comment or advice on the syllabus will in 


future be confined to the volume of ‘‘Suggestions 


¢ 


for Teachers and others concerned in the Work o 
Public Elementary Schools.’’ 

(b) The omission of detailed conditions for the 
minimum staffing of individual schools. Here the 


revised regulations embody a somewhat new de 


parture. The board feels ths 
secured if they can agree \ 


+¥ 


‘ 


required 


ction was 


+ 
t 


1] 


will, no doubt, 

hould be given for the fu 

J general program. Ir 

rtly be sent to each authority as 

which their proposals on this 
and the bos 


be in a position to put forward th 


olnt 
! 


Y 
} 
t 
t 


iat 


soon as these instructions are receive 


The board states that, in view of t 
ter now assumed by the revised regu 
has been found convenient to apply te 
and to Wales (ineluding Monmout! 
single body of rules for publik e] 
schools and the regulations have beer 


with this application in mind. 


FIRST-YEAR UNIVERSITY WORK | 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO 
PREMIER FerGuson, of the Provine 

tario, has made a proposal which is 
by some Canadian educators as “the 1 
portant and critical question” sine 

the commission which gave C: 
constitution of 1906. The proposal w 
fect the four universities of the pro 
the secondary schools and the publi 
It is, in brief, that the secondary scho 
over the pass and honor work of the fi 
of the university. 

Principals of the Ontario secondary 
are, generally speaking, in favor of the cl 
at least as it would concern the pass cour 
number of their comments upon the pla 
been published in the University of 7 
Monthly. Typical of the views of th 
are favorable is the following state 
Principal J. D. Dickson, of the Colleg 
stitute and Technical School of Niagar 
Ontario: 

I favor this plan for the following reas 

1. It brings the first-year 
within reach of almost every 


province. 


» 
‘ 





ger of going too far or too fast. 
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s the student one more year 


what he is going to do, and may en 

ide, at little expense, whether or no 
a full university course. 

rst year’s work could be done, in 

student 


expense to the and 


is given one more year at 
influence of his parents ar 
n to do good work when he 


b — 


seems to me no reason why this work 
high 


universities. 


Schools 


done as well in the 
institutes as at the 
C. Michell, 
ols, Toronto, points out that the first- 


supervising principal of 


nor courses “would require a large an 
qualified staff, a new building with ar 
library, and 


carefully planned 


laboratories, gymnasia and athletic 
that “the 


hould be limited to the first-year pass, 


suggested 


Ile advocates 


onor men should continue to have the 
of a four years’ course in the en 

ent of the university.” 
aff of the Faculty of Arts of the Uni- 
of Toronto are reported to be almost 
ously opposed to the proposal. In a 
ypposing the proposed change, Professor 


Alexander, of University College, con- 


ple a device as retaining pupils for ar 
ear at school will not solve the difficulties 
A better solution, less easy, 
iinly not impossible, is to bring our schools, 
to the 
ls. It is with the primary grades that a 
The 
n the publie schools for all but the poorest 
the teachers, but of the 


r education. 


airship, up level of good old eour 


must be made. amount of time 
reason, not of 
is with fair pupils not less than two years 
grade is carefully hedged in against t! 
The pace is 
the pupils below the average; the better 
who may by and by enter the universities 
vasting precious time which, if judiciously em 
would make them at seventeen or eighteen 
etent scholars as is now the pass man who 
The needful change 
ijustment of the relation between the public 


ng his second year. 


gh school—has been long called for by intell 
lucationists. It may be a somewhat difficult, 
s certainly not for the proper authorities an 


le task. 
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EDUCATIONAL REPRESENTATION AT 
THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


illion Cathohes, 


the 


Ir is expected that several m 


including delegations from all parts of 


world, will attend the entv-eighth Interna 


tional Eucharistic Congress to be held at Chi 
cago from June 20 
be Hicher Edueation Davy at 


whe n the pro 


)9 1? 
3 


June 23 will 


the eongress | inelude 


The 


Committee hs an 


Trim W 
everal widely-known Catholic educators 
Higher Education 

nounced its slogan of 


Catholie 


Day 

“A representative from 
every Catholie high 
chool, United 


States has been invited to parti ipate, A 


school.” — Ey ry 


seminary and college in the 


ren 


erous number of 


response 1 anti pat “ad. A 


Canadian schools are elosing early to 


permit 


members of their faculties and students to at 


tend. It is reported that the total attendance 


‘atholies will be 


of Canadian ¢ 
75.000. 


Many of the visit 
the ! 
higher learning in Chicago—De Paul Univer 


ruests at largest Catholie institutions o 
sity, Rosary College and Loyola University. 

A feature of the congress will be an educa 
the 


pupils and recent development in school equip 


tional exhibit, showing work of Catholie 


ment. 


To promote interest in the Eucharistie Cor 
] 


grrTress collecves and sé hools have conducted 


Among them is the 
contest of Holy Cross College, ol 
Mass., by 


essays will 


various contests. compet 


tive essay 
Worcester, 


twelve best 


which writers of the 


receive all expenses ol 


Catholie 


the journey to Chicago. In a Polish 


school in Chicago, as reported in Catholic School 


Interests, “a list of 2,412 devotional titles of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist was compiled by a 
girl in a contest. Another child turned in 2,117 
similar 
contest conducted by Edward 
Goldnik, C.R., the 


higher grades of St. Hyacinth’s School, Chicago. 


The same journal 
the 


among the 


names.” report $s a 
Revere nd 


children of 


VOCATIONAL COURSES IN NEW YORK 
STATE HIGH SCHOOLS 

THAT every high school should offer at least 

one vocational curriculum for boys and one vo 

cational curriculum for girls is stated in a letter 

New York 


assistant state 


sent te high school 


Dr. 


principals in 


state by James Sullivan, 
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h special reference 


” 


Station WEAF lectures on 
on the health care of 
courses on personality, ast 
e authorities are now ¢ 
by which a radio listener may se 
will do. ‘ously itis not toward a degree. Responses received 
to offer all typ: of eour easting stations indicate that the air « 
New York and Columbia Universit 
however, should offer student body of many thousands 
e curriculum a ally listening to lectures, some of tl 


boys and o1 far west as the Mississippi River. 


Other colleges broadeasting lect 
University of Kansas, which 
chemistry and Spanish; 
of Arkansas rs extension courses; 
University, agriculture, and Ohio Stat 
sity gives occasional afternoon and ev 
tures. 
the extensi 
thought 


oa 


This new method of instruction is not 


, to this country. In Paris, the Sorbon 
hat principals make a system: , 
ing on a similar course. It is 
(1) the dominant occupations in lio 1 nE :' 
, } ) radio listener In Kkurope can in the ¢ 

area of the school and (2) the exten 7 


ime lear > or tv xtra languages, 
persons when vocationally traine time learn one or two extra languag 


profitable employment } On the nations are so close togethe r that al 


} 


munity. ll bring in programs in foreign | 


COLLEGE COURSES BY RADIO LIMITATION OF NUMBERS IN THI 

A RECENT tabulation shows that there are over YALE LAW SCHOOL 
thirty-nine colleges and universities in the coun- THE Yale School of Law has annour 
try equipped with registered broadeasting sta- adoption of a policy of limiting numbers 
tions, in addition to those using commercial sta- confining its efforts to training su 
tions. A dozen or more schools offer lecture dents. Instead of being open to all 
courses. New York University, which broad- graduated from reputable colleges 
easts through Station WJZ, affords a typical past, the school will hereafter admit 
illustration of the possibilities that lie in this whom it may expect to make a grad 
field of higher education. least C. This prediction will be based 

For four years New York University has been applicant’s college record, and, whet 
conducting these lectures. Morning and evening _ lege is not on the approved list, by 


¢ } 
il 


classes are broadcast five days during the week _ that he stood in the highest third o 
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not admitted in 


way 


} ’ 
a iaW aptitude ex 


I the 
e requirements lor students 
m other schools. Another means taker 
the standard of the school is a 
that 

C or be dropped. 


Angell in 


ement student must ma 


every 
James R. making 


neement said ° 


Yale College and the S 
are restricted by the 
1an Year to 850. The Med 
y .UU students. The School of 
adopted a simil: rograt 
as now taken a step in the 
selected group the faculty 
r grade of instruction, to train the stu 
intensively, and to make chang: 


ulum and 


oughout higher educat 
The new 


manifestation 


dividualized instruction. 
the Law School is a 
Under the 

the third 


individually or in 


honors course 


plan the 
year will be allowed t 
nt work 
ssible to extend certain 
irse to the entire school, 

he enrollment to the b 
icy of limiting the Law School to men 
to make a grade of C or better is thus ar 
ent. If it is suecessf he school may co 


raise its standard and may restrict 


to students who can do even 


an a C average requires. This would be a 
and normal extension of 
What the present pr 
from the 
me kind of 


adoption of the policy 


raditional ides 


education 


education to those 


It is believed that in this way the 


nay produce men better trained for the b: 


better fitted to do their part in the 
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THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

THE trustees of Corn 

recently authorize 

versity Division of 

been formed by 


snot ; 
mene ol 


Education 

Sciences and the De pa 
tion of the New York 
The reorgan 
for the next 


been 


culture. pecomes elective 


academic and a bDuilletin Das 


issued describing the offerings and the 
lacilities. 
The purposes olf the divis 


the announcement are 


troductory co 


engi ged 

their protession: 
selves for more 
now holding will 
their needs. 

(3) To furnish opp 
perimentation in educat 

(4) To Satisty the demaz 
on the part of teachers in service 

(5) To maintain an adequat 


for workers in et 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
World Fe 


eration of Teachers Associations, has ar 


Presipent A. O. THomas, of the 


nounced 


the selection of the city of Toronto as the 


of meeting in July, 1927 


Dr. Frank Morton McMurry, : 
eight years of service to education 
College, Columbia University, ha 
has been made protessor emeritus, 

23 at the 


rive hn on July 


a dinner will be 
Astor. 
James A 


Boston University, as presi- 


THE inauguration of Dr 


formerly dean a 


dent ot Allegheny College. LOOK 
12. Arthur W. Thompson, president of the 


place June 


board of trustees, presided and Honorable Joh 
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J. Henderson, of the Superior Court of Penn- 

sylvania, administered the oath of office. 

were two addresses on the program the first by 

Dr. Albert C. Knudson, Dr. Beebe’s successor 

as dean of Boston University School ot Theol 
and the other the president’s inaugural 

message. 

CHANCELLOR WESLEY FLIN7, 

University, has made formal announcement th: 

he will not consider nomination as Repub 

lican senator from New York State. Dr. Flint 

says that his position as head of the university 

is his “one and only job” and that he is “‘not in 

polities and has no intention of entering the en- 


rrossing game.” 


Dr. NicnoLas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, has sailed for a tour of 
Europe in behalf of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, of which he is presi- 


dent. 


PRESIDENT Henry C. Kine, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has leave of absence on account of ill 
health. He hopes to be able to return to his 
work at the college next September. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, now a member 
of the department of philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and formerly president of 
Amherst College, was recently elected by the 
students an honorary member of the Amherst 
Class of 1926. 

Tue University of Oxford has conferred the 
degree of D.Litt. on Major George Haven Put- 


nam in recognition “of his great services in 


publishing the works of foreign authors in the 
United States and the high standards main- 


tained by his firm.” 


On May 19 at a meeting of the Court of 
Governors, Professor J. J. Findlay, of Man 
chester University, Sarah Fielden professor of 
education, on the recommendation of the Senate 
and Council, was appointed honorary professor 
of edueation on his retirement at the age of 
sixty-five years, a warm tribute to his services 
to educational reform and as one of the origi- 
nators of the new system of education being 
paid by Professor Weiss, who said Professor 
Findlay was known throughout Great Britain 
and the United States as a thinker on educa- 
tion. Sir Henry Miers, the vice-chancellor, pre- 


sided for the last time before his 


retirement at this meeting. 


Dr. T. F. Srpiy, vice-chancellor of 
versity of Wales, has been appointed pr 
officer in succession to Sir Cooper Perr 


retires on August 31. 


J. P. BREIDINGER, principal of the 
Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre, | 
the guest of honor at a testimonial dinn 
him by the members of the high schoo! 
on April 10. Mr. Breidinger complet 
month his twenty-fifth year as principa 
high school. 


Mrs. AcNes B. Wavuters has been « 
president of the Board of Edueat 
Bayonne, N. J. She has been a men 
the board for several years and suece: 
Peter W. Sladzien, who recently res 


THE Morris Loeb Silver Medal, g ven 
ally with $1,000 to the honor graduate « 
Institute of Musieal Art, has been award 
John Alden Finckel. 


Dr. ALBERT SHIELS, professor of edu 
at Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
been nominated for the presidency 
Teachers’ Club of New York for the ens 
year. The nominations for five vice-pre 
are as follows: Dean John W. Withers, of 
school of education, New York University; 
Mary A. Horn; Professor Frank M. MeM 
of Teachers Council; Miss Emily Topp, 
Miss Emma A. Hulse. 


Jacos M. BERKEY, director of extension e¢ 
eation in Pittsburgh, will retire from p 
school work this month, after a service ot 
one years. He will continue his work otf 
past eight years as instructor in teacher 
ing courses for extension workers in the U: 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


F. W. Ropprns retired in May from 
superintendency of the Williamsport P 
schools after forty-seven years of public 
work in Pennsylvania, except two year 
Nebraska. He is succeeded by A. M. Ws 


DEPARTING from custom, the Boston S 
Committee, by unanimous vote, has named 
Myrtle C. Dickson, a graduate of R: 
College, as the first woman to be ap 








1926] 
aster of a high school. She will be in 
of the girls’ unit of the new Memorial 
School, Roxbury, and will receive $4,464 
until the 


ry, with an annual increment 


im of $5,326 is reached. 
). JACKSON has resigned as superintendent 
ls of Dalhart, Texas, to join the faculty 
of the junior colleges being established 
University of Texas. 
Ph.D. 


assistant 


Roser A. JOHNSON, (Harvard), 


appointed professor of 
naties at Hunter College, New York. to 
place of Professor Julia R. S. Che 


who has retired. 


A. CASWELL ELLIs, professor of educa 
the University of Texas, has resigned to 
e director of Cleveland College, North 
n University. 
K. Benton has been appointed assistant 
ssor of religious education at Birmingham- 
thern College. 


De. Harry M. Goopwiy, professor of physics 
ectro-chemistry at the Massachusetts Insti 
of Technology, has been appointed dean of 


luate students. 


De. CHARLES ELkins RoGers has been ap- 
ted head of the department of journalism 
the Kansas State Agricultural College at 
hattan. 

LR. Bartow, head of the department oi 
ilism of the University of Minnesota sine« 

0, has announeed his resignation, effective 
he close of the school year, on the ground 
the university has been “notoriously deat 

») the demands for sound journalistic training.” 

Dr. BurcEs JOHNSON, associate professor of 

English at Vassar College since 1915, has been 

ppointed professor of English at Syracuse 

He will take up his new work in 


become di 


University, 


January. Dr. Johnson will also 


ctor of publie relations for the university. 

Tue first Walter Hines Page Memorial Junior 
Fellowship in Journalism in the United States 
Cadett, for- 
Times. The 


has been awarded to Thomas T. E. 
m sub-editor of the London 
lowship, which was founded under the aus- 


pices of the English-Speaking Union in the 


United States, provides for his passing a year 
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parts ol the 
New Yorx at 


in newspaper olhces in 
United States. He 


the end of the month. 


various 


will sail tor 


Henry Gratran Doy ie, professor of Ro- 
mance languages at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., has been appointed ad- 
viser to men’s organizations at that institution, 
the appointment to take effect with the opening 


ot the next academic year. 


PRESIDENT K. C. M. Situs, of Bowdoin C 


commencement address 


President 


lege, will give the 
Andover Seminary on June 18. 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Unive rsity 


speak at the alumni luncheon 


Dr. Tomas Nixon Carver, professor of eco 


nomics at Harvard University, will be the 


speaker at the graduation exercises ot Clark 


University on June 14. 


ForMER Senator Davip I. WaAusu, of Massa 
chusetts, will deliver the Marquette University 


commencement address in Milwaukee on June 16 


Dr. EvGENE A. Nose, head of the Juilliard 
Musie New York, 


commencement address at Birmingham-South 


Foundation, delivered the 


ern College on June 1. 


DonaLp A. Lairp, director of the psy hologi 
eal laboratory of Colgate University and editor 
ot Industrial Is 


public addresses on 


ychology, gave a series ol 


practical psychology at 
Toledo, Ohio, from June 7 to 13. The series is 
under the auspices of the educational depart 


ment of the Toledo Y. M. C. A. 


Dr. AARON Ember, Egyptologist of the Johns 
Hopkins University, died on June 6 from burns 
received in a fire which destroyed his home at 
Windsor Hills. As a tribute to him, the 


memorial 


soard 


of Jewish Edueation is planning a 


mass meeting to be held during the month 


Dr. Cecit Kipp, district superintendent of 
schools, New York City, died recently at Engle 
wood, N. J. New York 


city school system tor forty-one years. 


He had served in the 


Association, 


THE Historical Wo- 
burn, Mass., in cooperation with the American 


Rumford 


Home Economies Association, offers a prize of 
$100 for the best essay on “Count Rumford and 
His Contributions to Home The 


Kx onomics “3 
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» of award is con posed of Dr. ’ 
min R. Ar care :, l ene } rs Colleve, Columbia te h " S hool’s development 


University; Dr. C. Ford Langworthy, Bureau of $2,000,000, completing the alumni 
Home Economies, U. S. Department OL 4 eul- fund now amounts to $7,548,000. 
ture; Miss Hughenia McKay, Ohio State 


versity; Mrs. Ida E. Sunderlin, president, Cali 


S100.000 to 
tf Musie. 


ch musie. 


lornia Llome Kconomies Association ; Miss ». 


Maria Elliott, Boston, chairman. 


States Civil Service Commission 
ol Mrs 
announces an open competitive examination tor eeinas 
educationist (rural education) to fill a vacancy is bequeathed 


in the Bureau of Education, Department of the I 


urtherance of the study 


Interior, and vacancies oceurring in positions ' , 19 
GROUND was broken on June 12 f¢ 

requiring similar qualifications. Applications 

must be on file at Washington, D. ¢ 

than July 6. The entrance salary is $3,800 a 


vear. After the probational period required by 


women’s building at Northwestern I 


Evanston Fourteen sororit 
women’s dormitory are to 
structures. 

the civil service act and rules advancement in 

pay without material change in duties may be RaisinG of a $1,000,000 
made to higher rates within the pay range for antee fund for Brookwood 
the grade up to a maximum of $5,000 a year. Katonah, was proposed at tl] 
Promotion to higher grades may be made in exercises ending the school’s 


accordance with the eivil service rules as vacan- -ollege now accommodates for 
cies occur. Competitors will be rated on their There are no classrooms or librar 
education and experience, and publications or tory rooms only for women. It is 
thesis to be filed with the application. enlarge the school so it will 
’ hundred students, offering dormitory 
In order to assist the self-supporting men 
; library, an academic building, cottages 
who constitute one third of the student body ; of ; r » ofl 
: : ath ina » vers of the stafl and other equipment 
Yale University has appropriated $117,500 for coe jury 
im eall also for endowing instructorships 
scholarships for the eoming year. This is an ie 
eraree . history, trade union methods and adr 
increase of $18,500 over the present year's . 
i ig tion, labor dramatics and journalism, e 
expenditures. Scholarships provided for high 
apgee ‘ sociology, history and English. 
school graduates of New Haven and Connecticut . . 


total $17,500, an inerease of $2,500. Under the THE summer school for American 
terms of these awards free tuition is granted aft Trinity College, Dublin, due to open in J 
to eight New Haven men and fifteen Connecticut has been abandoned because of shortac: 
men chosen on the basis of scholarship, char- students. The minimum required was 275 
acter, promise and financial need. Scholarship tries for single courses from not more thar 
expenditures in the freshman year will next students, and these had to be made by Jun 
autumn reach $28,000, instead of the $25,000 Word has now been received by Dr. Due 
spent this year. The Sheffield Scientifie School’s director of the Institute of Internation al | 
funds have been increased from $16,000 to $22,- cation, that the minimum has not been reac! 
000. In Yale College self-supporting students 


will receive $35,000, as against $31,000 this THE name of Northwestern College, at Nape 


year. The graduate and professional schools Ville, Ill., has been changed to North Centra 


are increased from $12,000 to $15,000. These College. 


funds are in addition to the fellowship awards THE department of education of Mexi 
4 « ) - ‘ 


in the graduate and professional schools. has subseribed 5,000 pesos toward the cam] 
WitH the receipt of an $80,000 gift from for funds for the American Schoo] Foundat 
Robert Law, Jr., of New York City, the econ- The fund now amounts to 150,000 pesos 
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‘olumbia, h: 


unds for the establishment of ar 
researe h bureau which it hopes 
a year. This will be the first 


to be established 


men and public sel 


tural sights and historieal remains 

n country at little cost, has been ai 
Stockholm. Through cooperation 
Department of Education, th 

‘ist Association and the state rail 
children from the plains will bé 

in the mountains and vice versa 

e traveling they will live exclusively in 


lroad ears, called “train homes.” 


that members of 

on of Filipino Students numbering 
5,000 have signed a pledge to teach 
ne illiterate adult every year. Two text 
are in preparation for use in the eam 
One book wil! consist of reading and 
exercises; the other will embrace geog 
history, civics, morals, hygiene and 


tion. 


the first of May there was formally 
at Elbing what is called the first Edu- 
Academy in Prussia. Minister of Edu- 
Becker was the chief speaker. This step 
ition is in line with Germany’s program 
tablish higher schools for prospective 
rs. Academies will also be opened at Kiel 


nn. 


educational authorities of the City of 
surg report preparation of a new teacher 
ng law. According to the proposed legis- 
future teachers must be graduates of 
condary school and must in addition have 
years of training at a higher school, where 
sion is to be made for work in education, 
theoretical and practical. The new idea 
rlying this plan is the emphasis given to 
agogical training at a higher rather than a 


lary school. 


University of Wisconsin student court, 
has been in existence sixteen vears, ceased 
tlon when the nine justices resigned, de 
ng that students do not want self-govern 
Due to student opposition, the resigning 
declared that there have been no con- 


victions by the court exc pt 


Intractions. The court 


especially from students ot 


trom 

the faculty and the senior class will be ap 

pointed lor ¢ rm members ot the tresh 

class of 1930. The 

duties of these advisers will be to dine at a vil 
lage house once a 

with their ; 

rules, courses, etc. The student counsellors will 

be selected from members of the junior class by 

the village junior committee and ftormally ap 


vointed by the colle ve senat 
I “ 


THe Smi 
nounced a change in the method of enforeing the 
rules of the student government association. 


The council feels the need of enlarging the 


of people who are really in authority, 


and since the delegation of such power is con 
trary to all principles of the hono1 system, it 
seems necessary to abandon that system. <A 
plan is being proposed to the house of repre 
sentatives to have in each house a larger group 
who will be given the responsibility of enfore- 
ing rules in their house. These house groups 
will be closely connected with the student coun 
cil and will work with the council as much as 
possible. 

PRESIDENT HIBBEN, speaking to the members 
of the Princeton Graduate Council on May 29, 
announced a revision in the plan of study for 
freshmen. Entering men who have shown ex- 
ceptional ability in their preparatory school 
record and college entrance examinations will 
be placed in advanced groups for special study, 
he said. An attempt will also be made to make 
the sophomore year more interesting by moving 
courses from the upper class curriculum into 
the sophomore schedule. President Hibben de- 
scribed the second year as “the most per- 
plexing.” 


Tne General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in biennial convention at Atlantic City last 
week, adopted, by a vote of 678 to 263, a reso- 
lution favoring a federal minimum protection 


law “to guard against the industrial exploita- 
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tion of children.” <A substitute resolution fa- the men’s colleges was approximat 
voring state control of child labor through laws _ by five-year periods. From 1910 t 
adapted to local conditions was decisively de- nearly 35,000. In 1920 the increa 


feated. The convention also passed a resolution largely accounted for by delayed « 


favoring establishment of a Federal Department schooling during the war. But int 


ot Education. There were only forty-four votes after 1920 the increase was near 

against this resolution. , the next two years came the delu 

ber of men students rose from 270, 
157,000 in 1924; the number of 


Campaign ot 1925 to send children to the first a from 168.000 to 268.0 


ENCOURAGED by the results of the Suramer 


le of school 100 per cent. free from remedi- 


prac ; 


Claluly the colleges have been able 
able physical defects, the Federal Bureau ot the situation. Their total income 
Education will promote a second nation-wide  comething more than three 
campaign during the summer of 1926. This eome—in pre-war dollars 
campaign, Which was inaugurated May 1 by the times as many students, a discrepar 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, has American resources could no doubt 
the endorsement of the National Education As Where the strain has been great 


sociation, the American Medical Association and the adjustment of the college mac} 


the American Child Health Association. vast new public. The colleges hav 
in that marvelous expansion whic] 


so many industries. But, unlike the : 


QUOTATIONS factory or the movie plant, the 
OVERFLOODED COLLEGES enters to make adjustment to 1 


; ; much more difficult. College depart 
ENTRANCE requirements at Yale are to be 

not be multiplied as mechanically 
broadened * narrowed to take into , eau” Pah, a 
salen lit ti in quaaiiaiits ota nite ¥ as foundry plants or rubber-tire 
; calle? pst : Yale last year rejected 500 candidat 
record, , ” character, health, took in 860 freshmen. Harvard 
“finances” and other qualifications vet to be registration to 1.000. Tests of a ‘ 
specified. This is part of a general movement be used to pick out the established 1 
in the colleges. It has been ominously de but it is doubtful whether any appr 
scribed in some quarters as a policy of dis duction will thereby be effected i1 
crimination. Yet its main purpose is not dis of aspirants. For the United St 
crimination but restriction. No doubt other present state of prosperity, adding 
considerations enter. By eurrent psychological — billions of dollars to its national we 
theories the intellect does not hold the honored ally, the saturation point 

place it once occupied. The colleges are keep collegiate education is not yet reached 
ing pace with the new thought in emphasizing Some say that the answer is 

other qualities that go to the making of the They are by way of coming. 
well-rounded individual in modern society. dation of North Carolina wi 

The standards of instruction are said to be state a great university to draw upor 
menaced by the inrush of armies of students ply that now heads toward the older 
formidable in numbers, though not in capacity. Another development is to be looked 
Yet it is plain that such doubts would not have creat cities where so much of our pr 


risen so quick! 


y if the mere question of numbers centered. Detroit may be taken as ar 
had not foreed them to the front. It is now the fourth city in populat 

In the last quarter century the population of | million and a quarter inhabitants, | 
the United States has increased by slightly more versity of Detroit has less than 1,000 
than 50 per cent. The number of students in as against the 10,000 students in the ‘ 
the colleges and universities has increased nearly lege of New York or the 14,000 student 


sevenfold. From 1900 to 1910 the increase in University of Chicago. Whether th 
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are municipal after the New York 
endowed like Chicago, in the growing 
urban population we may expect a 
to relieve the pressure now exercised 
der colleges.—The New York Times. 


DISCUSSION 
THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


ScHoot AND Society for January 2, Joy 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 


} Association, has a _ brief 
the child 


ndment, and asks the question, “Shall teach- 


Edueation 


on of the future of labor 
ase their support of the amendment?” I 

ive not happened to see any answer to that 
n, so perhaps one answer will not be out 

Let me first answer the question and 


ifterwards explain. 


I sincerely hope that we shall cease to sup 
rt the child labor amendment, since, as Mr. 
rgan implies in his last question, “if we do 
t take a right stand on this question we can 
t command publie confidence in the future on 
We 


t and glory in being martyrs, but our mar 


ther publie questions.” ean of course 
m as educators will not help the children. 
the child 


ad, and ean never be brought to life. 


labor amendment is 
We 


have been defeated and it is a sign of good 


he fact Is, 


generalship to recognize our defeat, for we 
We may, by a little 
And this may gain 


an not win that battle. 
strategy, win the next one. 
for us all that we desire. 

| know that many of my readers do not think 
that the child labor amendment is lost, but they 
are not on the firing line. They are in their 
sters, surrounded by people all of whom 
nt the amendment passed, and therefore they 

y persuade themselves that it can be passed. 

it is the part of wisdom to face the facts. 
The facts are, briefly: first we have against 
the traditional 
In addition to that fundamental group, 


is all enemies of child labor 
laws 
we have the following groups which, while not 
numerous in themselves, yet taken together are 

will always be sufficient to defeat the 
There are those who see in the 


rights. 


amendment. 


amendment an infringement of state 
There is no use to argue with these people that 
' It is no use to try 


Rightly or 


is no such infringement. 


to eonviet them of bad logic. 


753 


wrongly they have reached their conclusion and 
they will vote accordingly. 

Secondly, there is a group which is opposed 
to adding any more amendments to the consti 
tution. Some of these take their position, as 
they say, on general principles. They say we 
went nearly one hundred and fifty years with 
only one or two amendments and now we have 
added two or three and the idea of adding more 
is dangerous. Another division of this group 
are those who are influenced by the prohibition 
They hold that that was a 
take and they are not going to make any more 
mistakes of that kind. 

Moreover, we must not deceive ourselves by 
that 
camouflage of the greedy exploiters of children. 


amendment. mis 


trying to believe these views are mere 


They are not. They represent honest convie- 


tions of considerable numbers of intelligent 


citizens. 
Another represents that rapidly in- 
“uplift.” The 


amendment is regarded as an uplifter’s mea- 


group 


creasing sentiment against 


sure and uplifters are not in good repute. 


There are other small groups, but these are 
sufficient to illustrate the opposition and they 
defeat the 


they are irreconcilable. 


are sufficient to amendment, and 


Now, whether you agree with this or not, let 
us admit the possibility and let us consider if 
there is not some way by which we can turn 
defeat into victory. 

It is said that 


thorship of the Iliad and the Odyssey was 


the controversy over the au 
finally settled by the opposing parties agreeing 
that those poems were written not by Homer, 
On the 
other hand, it is a well-known device and con- 


but by another man of the same name. 


sidered justifiable procedure to serve up the 
A Greek poet 


write an ode to the mule. He 


same dish under a new name. 
was asked to 
began it, “O ye half-asses.”. This proving un- 
popular he changed the address and began his 
swift winged 


poem, “O ye daughters of the 


steed.” In 1912 a rural township on the At- 
lantic seaboard voted down an appropriation 


high The 


ingly changed the name and at the next election 


for a new school. trustees accord- 
the same people voted overwhelmingly for an 
high school.” It 


school with the same curriculum and managed 


“avrricultural was the same 


in the same way, but called simply a high 
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school it was voted down, ealled an agricul 


tural high school, it 
Now, 1en, the 


voted 


was supported. 
child 


down: why not get 


labor amendment has 


heen another name 


for it? There is no question that we have 


always been unfortunate in the name 


In the first place, we have always seemed to 


for laws that would make work a 


} ] 
tid Workin’ 


erime. No matter how we qualify it, there is 


that element to it. There is a certain ineon 


gruity and contradiction in teaching that work 


is the most honorable and valuable thing in 


human life and then passing laws forbidding 


7 ™ la tf 
peo pie LO 


plained away, but it has to be explained. 


can be ex 
A nd 


any movement requiring the approval of the 


work. To be sure it 


people ought to be so stated as to require a 
minimum of explanation. 
unfortunate because 


Secondly, the name is 


many people feel that there is a trick in it. 
We ask if they approve of children working 
for wages and they say “No” emphatically, but 


“ehild” 


under 


suggests to them a person perhaps 


seven age, 


years ol 
When the 


find that it includes persons who are fifteen, six- 


or certainly under 
ten or twelve. aw is passed they 
teen, seventeen and eighteen years of age. I am 
opposed to a seven-year-old child working and 
1 am opposed to a ten-year-old child working, 
but I am not opposed to a seventeen-year-old, 


strong, 


healthy, vigorous boy or girl working 
and working hard. It does not sound like good 
psychology to keep a boy idle for eighteen 
years of his life and then expect him to sud- 
denly take to hard work. 

For these and other reasons we may find it a 
great advantage to be forced to give up the ex- 
“child We find 
thing better to express our meaning. Let us 


pression labor.” may some- 


see if there is some better expression. First 
we may ask ourselves, “What is the principle 
that 
that we are opposed to work, not even that 


we are really fighting for?” It is not 


we are opposed to some children working— 
under right conditions. 

What we are really concerned about is the 
health of children, their comfort and happiness 
and education, the development of moral char- 
acter and the making of good citizens. Why 
not, “child health’? The 
idea of child health appeals to the best in- 


then, use the term 


stinets and to our higher feelings as well as to 
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+7 hil 


peal and to many appeals only to 


our reason. d labor” makes 
Child labor laws have gone about 

they can be carried. Child healt} 

A child healt} 


ean be passed if any amendment « 


sweep the country. 
in the near future. Moreover, the te 
est, it tells exactly what we want 
working for. 

No one could ever defend his act 
against a law that is calculated to pr 
health. When it comes to childhood 
question of the greatest good to the 
number but it should be a question of 
est good to every child. 

lt 
reorganize under some such name 


Child Health 


will be placed where it 


tional Committee the er 


should be, ( 
will be united, the enemy will be thr 
confusion and nothing can prevent « 
ing our goal. 
Henry H. Gi 
OnHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ENGLISH SPELLING 

THE difficulties of English spelling 
superable to anyone blessed (or cursed) 
logical mind and the difficulties of Eng 
nunciation are hardly less formidable es 
a parrot fortunate in his early associat 
A tew 


puted in the pages of Science as to 


years ago certain learned 


nunciation of a new word—‘gene.” 
the most learned ended the conflict by 
ing clearly and simply that the proper 
pronounce it was “gene.” It was a 
of Solomon. Each disputant was 
was exactly what he had contended 
beginning. 

An older word “hegemony” has 
similar trouble and in the absence of 


I have appealed to dimmer lights, 


little suecess. On consulting what aut 


were available I was stupefied to find 
lowing state of the case. 

Twenty-nine dictionaries and other 
ties give eleven pronunciations. 
are the first or only choice of from on 
authorities; six give another choice; 


+ 


accent the first syllable; sixteen accent 





Of the 
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The second, third and fourth let 


h given two sounds. The sixth let 


eacn 21 


ven four sounds. 


Murray Hunter 
i in hit i in hit e in get 
j in jet j in jet g in get 
i in hit e in get e 
o in obey =a in final 


Century 


in get 
u in but 
8e¢ ond 


first second 


hijimony = hijemany hegemuny 

e variations in the pronunciation of the 
and in the incidence of the accent make 
e sixty-four ways of pronouncing the 
The 


modestly contented with eleven. 


twenty-nine authorities consulted 


i 3 


one, I ean imagine the smiles of amused 


h of these eleven should I choose? 


rity of those who have chosen any of the 
ten. Are any or all of these eleven cor 
nd are all the remaining fifty-three wrong? 
s correct to pronounce a word in eleven 
nt ways, why should it not be correct to 
n an equal number of ways? 
a matter of fact, such variation of usage 
never have arisen if we had any reason 
phonetie method of writing. 
Freperic T. Bioverti 





UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSIONS 
IV 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
of Kentucky has 


two terms for the teachers of 


University planned a 


session of 


ky, the first term beginning June 14 and 


g July 23, and the 


, ie 
July 


term 


26 and closing August 28. 


second begin 


g The pro 
m has been planned to meet the needs of the 
wing groups: 


Teachers in the publie schools who wish 
nal training in their special lines of work 
who desire to work toward college degrees. 
Teachers in private and parochial schools 
wish additional training in their special lines 
and who desire to work toward college 


supervisors of grade school work in special 


City superintendents who desire to acquaint 
hemselves with recent progress in education and 
have special problems for solution. 
>) County superintendents who desire to study 
problems of the organization and administra- 
n of rural education and problems relating to 
social life of the community. 


(6) Teachers in 
ditional training in 
work and who 
aegrees. 

7) Normal scho 
sire additional trai 
who are working towa 

8) Undergraduates in 


thaw - 
ney igner 


ning 


sciences, commerce, education, enginee 
law who find it desirable to shorten the period 
their college courses. 
(9) Persons desiring traini 
and Y. W. C. A. social 
ground directors. 


en pa isis 


Particular tl 
on work for elementary 
and for 


tion. Among the new cot 


persons intereste l 
planned for persons who expect to be advisers 


girls in high schoo] and for persons interested in 


scouteraft and in extra-curricular activities in 


elementary and secondary school work. 

The University of Kentucky will have 

ts special this summer Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell, director of Lincoln School, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University; Mrs. May K. Dun 
cher in the Bloomsburg N 
Pennsylvania; Mr 
Dr. C 


instructors 


supervising te 


School, Bl omsb irg, 


Gresham, specialist in scoutcraft; 


professor of edueation, Iowa State Col ege ; 


Superintendent MeH« nry Rhoads, of the State De 


partment of Education. In addition to these, 


there will be a number of city school superinten 


dents, high-school principals and specialists in 


education from the Department of Education 
Frankfort, 


The entire I 


assisting in the summer session 


ant nd 


‘ 


gram, equipme! 


University of Kentucky will be available 
struction purposes and each college will 


comprehensive program of work. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

THE program of the summ from Jun 

14 to July 23, has been reorganized this 

to strengthen the work in a number 

ments and to ¢ 

with the work of the regular year 

number 


in summer will carry the same 


ilar term, th 


to comp 


hours as they do in the reg 


students 


it possible for 


courses in science, ia 


the summer session. 
Courses ave been 


partments and rotati summer 


to summer will give : u a choice of several 
departments from which to select major for 
a degree. Graduate 


semester hours, but 
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o complete the work June 7 to July 28 and the secon 
degree. five weeks from July 28 to Aug 
ogram of lectures and entertain seventeenth consecutive 
ments is being worked out, so that this aspect University of Oklahoma. 
of the summer session will be greatly strength As director, Dr. W. W. Phelan 
Plans are also being made for more recrea- continuously since 1912. The 
tion and social events. A _ special feature this year was 177. The enrolment in 192 
summer will be a number of pipe organ recitals not including he correspondence 
on the new $27,000 pipe organ which has just Twenty-five hundred students are exp: 
been installed in the new auditorium. tend this summer. 

The cost of a six weeks’ course is lower t!] The regular work of the university 
most schools outside the state, and as low as i ments will be continued for the summer s 
any school within the state. The necessary ex the department of education extra work 
pense, including tuition, board and room rent, offered and special instructors from other 
need not be over $60. ties have been added to our faculty. 

Work this summer will be carried on in the An extensive program in cultural lect 
following fields: Graduate work leading to the be carried on during the first term of sev: 
degree of master of arts; undergraduate work at which time the following lecturers 
leading to the degree of bachelor of arts; courses from week to week: 
for teachers for the life professional diploma and re P 

Thursday, June 10: General Peppin 
one of the most interesting personalit 
school. Europe to visit the United States in a L 

For further information, address the Director grandson of the famous Italian liberator, 


of Suminer Session, University of South Dakota, pion of the principles: of liberty and de 
Veuniien Geuth Ties will lecture on ‘‘Garibaldi and the Mak 
Italy. 
Friday and Saturday, June 11 and 1: 
TULANE UNIVERSITY Gordon Gordon-Smith, now of the 
service of Servia, for thirty years 
THE Summer Session of Tulane University be spondent for the London Times and the 


state certificate; courses in the university high 


gins on June 14 and continues for a period of six Herald; for many years a leading 

Paris and Berlin press; a close observer 
tary affairs, known personally to the 
statesmen of Europe since 1887, will giv 
term of three weeks, concluding on August 14, so interpretative lectures on ‘‘ The Reconstru 


weeks. Courses in laboratory sciences and in mod 


ern languages will be continued for an additional 


that greater college credit may be gained. Europe.’’ 

Monday, June 14: Dr. Abram Brill, of 
port, Louisiana, representing the Jewish C 
qua Society, will give two lectures on ‘‘T! 
and in the intermediate grades, and high-school tures and Their Democratic Policy’’ and 
teachers. The emphasis of our work, however, is Jewish Position in Modern Literature 

June 15, 16 and 17: Dr. D. E. Phillips, | 
the department of psychology, University 
ver, Denver, Colorado, will give five lect 


A number of courses are offered in topics 


adapted to the needs of the teachers in the primary 


placed upon regular eoll ve courses, It 18 possible 


~ 


for a student to secure practically all the required 


courses in the curriculum leading to the bachelor applied psychology: (1) ‘‘ Human Conservat 


of arts or bachelor of science degree. Premedical (2) ‘‘Managing People’’; (3) ‘‘ Realizing 
Purposes’’; (4) ‘‘ Personality and How to Ir 
It’’; (5) ‘* Looking Backward and Forward 

June 18 and 19: Dr. F. B. Dresslar, direct 
the fields where the demand is greatest. health education, Peabody College, N: 


work is also fully provided for. In addition a con- 


siderable number of elective courses are offered in 


For the past two or three years graduate  nessee, is visiting every summer school i1 

of Oklahoma and will give two lectures a: 

response on the part of teachers in Louisiana and ere with the —" school tes 
‘*Child Health Education. 


the surrounding states has been most encouraging. Week of June 21 to 26: Dr. Thomas H 


courses have been offered in the summer, and the 


It will probably be the plan of the administration Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
in the future years to expand the advanced work Will give five lectures on ‘The Junior High 8 
Movement. ’’ 

June 28 and 29: Dr. George M. MecBrid: 
versity of California, Southern Branch, Los A 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA geles, California, noted geographer and trav 
authority on Mexico and South America, ¥ 
ture on ‘‘The Tacna-Arica Problem’’ and 
terms. The first term consists of seven weeks from Agrarian Problem of Mexico.’’ 


as rapidly as possible. 


THE summer school this year will consist of two 
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, July 1 and 2: Professor John Moseley, 


f Oklahoma, will give three lectures on 
ixford University and Rhodes Scholar 
‘*Egypt the Cradle of Civilization’’; 


’? 


\ Diplomatic Tramp in the Balkans. 
lay, July 3: Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president 


University of Oklahoma, will give a patri 


to 10: John Cowper Powys, M.A., E gy 
elist, poet and essayist, staff lecturer 
rd and Cambridge Universities, will give 
es on ‘‘The Spirit of Modern Litera- 


12 to 17: Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, head of 
rtment of sociology, University of Mis 
umbia, Missouri, will give six lectures on 
Behavior and Relations to Society.’’ 

19 to 23: Dr. L. R. Alderman, specialist in 
ation, Bureau of Education, Washingto: 

will give five lectures on ‘‘The Program for 

Education. ’’ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

summer session of the University of Texas 

es the regular operation of the university 
lead 
offered in all 


it the year. Courses of instruction 


the various degrees are 
s. At the close of the 


is held at 


session a summer 


encement which several hundred 
es are conferred. 

+25 courses offered during the session of 1926 
than seventy are in the school of education 
ars in research will be conducted throughout 
terms by Homer Walker Josselyn, research 
estigator, General Education Board, Rockefeller 


lation. 


Another visiting professor will be 
er P. Rainey, of the University of Oregon, 
will also lecture during both terms on educa 
history of education. 


administration and 


al other visiting professors will give courses 
g one of the terms, as will also nearly all the 
ilar members of the faculty of the school of 
ation. Dean Pittenger and Professor Gray 
Dr. Eby, 


professor of the history of education, is the direc 


will give courses throughout both terms. 


tor. Dr. Penick, professor of classical languages, 


is the assistant director. 
Each summer brings to a large number of teach 
he southwest the added advantage of a 
wing graduate school. Of the thirty-five hun 
| students expected this summer between seven 
hundred and eight hundred will be enrolled as 
Most of the 
members of the graduate faculty will be in resi 
dence and will be assisted by the following profes 


candidates for advanced degrees. 


sors, in addition to those already named: 

C. F. Tucker Brooke, professor of English, Yale 
University; Donald Cameron, professor of Latin, 
joston University; E. W. Chittenden, associate 


foi 


professor of mathematics, lowa State University ; 
E. E. Dale, professor of 
Oklahoma; H. G. 
science and dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
Nebraska; H. 8S. V. 


English, University of Di 


history, 


University of 


James, litical 


professor of p 
ences, University of Jones, 
associate professor of 
nois; John Laird, professor of moral philosophy, 
Queen ’s College, University of Aberdeen; T. M. 
Washington Uni 
versity; Marcel Moraud, professor of French, Rice 
Institute; C. W. Pipkin, 
Louisiana State 
Raymond, assistant professor of Er 
sity of Michigan; F. O. Reed, professor of Span 
Arizona; M. H. 


University of 


Marshall, professor of history, 


associate professor of 


_ 


Univer 


government, University ; 


} 


ish, University of Robinson, 


professor of economics, Illinois; 


George Sherburn, associate professor of English, 
University of Chicago; N. A. Weston, professor of 
Illinois; R. H. Wheeler, 


University of Kansas; 


economics, University of 
professor of psychology, 
R. H. Williams, 
University; R. R. 


political science, Duke University. 


instructor in Spanish, Columbia 


Wilson, associate professor of 


Courses in the social sciences always bulk large 
in any catalogue of announcements of work in the 
This 


Attractive courses in lectures, seminars 


University of Texas. summer will see no 
exception. 
and research are offered in anthropology, econom 


ies, government, history, philosophy, psychology 
Not the least 
these 


of Austin, the home of the university. 


and sociology. important factor in 


sciences lies in the location 


the interest in 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY offers this year a 
summer-session program which is especially invit 
ing. In the arrangement of the schedule and in 
the selection of the staff the motive has been to 
afford to teachers opportunity to obtain, in addi 
tion to ‘‘certificate courses,’’ informational and 
inspirational work which will add to their profes 
sional equipment and render enjoyable the weeks 
The remarkably fine summer cli 
Montane 


tional opportunities which the university ’s location 


of the session. 
mate of western and the unusual recrea 
makes possible combine to make summer study 
delightful. 

Among the special lecturers and instructors for 
the session at Montana are Dr. Jacob S. Schapiro, 
of the College of New York, distinguished author 
Charles 8. Meek, of 


Toledo, leader in the movement to relate closely 


ity on modern history; Dr. 


the work of the public schools with the practical 
Roswell H. John 
son, of the University of Pittsburgh, expert in 


needs of their communities; Dr. 
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into the 
week-end 
scen 


anywhere 


beauty is unsury] 


They afford also opportunity to 
work in gt 


These trips are 


THE UNIVERSITY ¥ 


} 


olest 


WYOMING 
America’’ is 
iversity of Wyoming 
With an altitude of 
feet and with the 


niles distant, the 


Summer Scho in 


snow 
sum 


er session has proved a great favorite with out 


of-state enrol 
ment of 


Nor is the invig limate 


students, as the rapidly increasing 


from the ‘‘hot states’’ testifies. 


students 
alone responsible 
large percentage of out-of-state students. 
iversity of Wyoming is located on the main 
hence is 


Tnion Pacifie railroad 


e from all parts of the country. 
is a city of ten thousand people and its 
walks and innumerable lawns often come as 


had 


ren badlands. 


s who believed the west 
Its proximity 
rrounds in 


ost famous summer playg 
America gives students unexcelled opportunities for 
This most attractive 
At- 


summer session at the University 


recreation. feature has been 
to students fror ther 
tendance at the 


of Wyoming combines the 


America. 


sections of 


univer 
the 


advantages of 


sity study and a vacation in the heart of 


Rockies. 
The 


quarter ’s 


offer a 


summer of 


g will full 


the 1926. 


The quarter is divided into two terms for the con 


University of 


Wyoming 


program during 


world. 


AND SOCIETY 


stration 

opportunities for teachers to con 

the best accepted type of pra 
These schools 

nity for the study of exper 

education. 

the most attractive features of 

the 

Forest 


University of 


Two of 
mer session are University Camp in t 
and the 


Wyoming is 


equipped for carrying on these two p1 


Bow Coachins 


cine 


np, instruction is 
zoology and landscay 


the entire tim 


any, geology, 


Courses occupying 
] while in 
the 


spends the 


are given in 


geology m 


combination is made with 


campus. A student 
week on the campus and the latter part 
field work at the camp in the mounta 
courses are making a great appeal, par 
graduate students who desirous 


field 


arrangement 


are 


work in the Rocky Mountain 


has been made with Colu 
versity whereby graduate credit is gi 
work in geology conducted in the sumr 
Dr. Charles P. Berkey, of Columbia U1 
on the staff of instructors in 


(To be 


geo! gy. 


continued ) 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
WHAT CONSTITUTES CAMPUS POPU 
LARITY IN COURSE OR 
INDIVIDUAL 
Tus study was prompted by a desir 
know what factors college students conside1 


tribute the most to making a course, a 
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t popular. In order to get : As to their 
ns on the subject, questionnaires 
ed out to over two hundred students, 

their treshman year, with the re- 

they take unusual care to fill them 


omit their signatures if they 


In passing, it may be me 


here were no signatures. Care was 


to avoid the necessity ot much hand- 
ch might betray the student, by mak 
ssible to check items rather 
especially on the sheet dealing with 
i teacher It seeme quite evident 
se of this the students felt free to ex- ° their opinion m 
actual opinions rather than merely to ‘®® her—what qualities in her mad 
ome platitude on the subject. There ber courses. A much larger n 
tartling revelations, but one or two entered into this consideration 
terest on each question were brought previous one, but there was fair 
any items. In some cases there 
innecesary to reproduce the question- overlapping, as in the terms “ 
but the investigation covered the three and “wit,” but in many cases an explanatory 
urses, teachers and students, and it will note by the student made it clear that she was 


enient to consider them in that order. making a certain distinction in her terminology, 


< 
| 


r the first heading, courses, the students go it appears fairer to take the terms used by) 


ed to check or state their reasons for the students much as they gave them. There 


; such courses as they had and also their were fourteen traits mentioned by more thar 
tor dropping a course after beginning 95 per cent. of the 216 girls reporting, and six 
following table shows the relative 
the various items that determined TABLE II 
ee in selecting a course. It will be 
that general interest in the subject is, 
d be anticipated, the leading 
an two thirds of the 209 students find Traits 
, and that “lhking the teacher” is next, Fairness 
n one third mentioning it. There were ‘Sense of humor 
dozen miscellaneous reasons, including Breadth (tolerance) 


Scholarliness 


eas of “better pay,” “ood f tor 
» _ 


easonableness 
and culture. — 


Clearness 
‘riendliness 
TABLE I rvsenenes 
Interesting 
WING REASONS FOR SELECTING COURSE. 
Interest 
REPORTS oF 209 STUDENTS ' ‘6 , 
Health or ‘‘ pep 
Wit 
Sympathy 


Personality 


Manner 


-acher 
ip 


pened to 


A ppearance 
Voice 


21 Patience 


te 
Just h 


Poise 
Net sarcastic 


G 0d sport 


19.6 10.0 
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by trom 14 per cent. to 22 per cent. A tew 


ones included leniency, firmness and 


scattering 
vocabulary. 
It is to be observed in the table below, show- 


ing the relative importance of the determining 


factors, that fairness is a good bit in the lead, 
However, 


other traits, tolerance, scholarliness and 


with 
thre« 


reasonableness 


sense of humor decidedly next. 


(reterring to assignments) get 
the vote of at least half the group. 

In the last part of the investigation the stu- 
dents were asked first to name the ten girls (or 
fewer if they could not name that many) who 
most popular on the cam- 


were apparently the 


pus. Then they were to list the qualities essen- 
tial to 


from 209 girls 


making her so. Reports were secured 
As was the case with teachers, 
there was much overlapping of terminology, but 
certain qualities came out unmistakably as be- 
essential. <A first of all be 


friendly, then she must have a good disposition, 


girl must 


ing 
few traits 
their 


money, 


vivacity, wit, charm and style. A 


mentioned but not listed here because of 


receiving only a vote or so apiece are 
boy friends and common sense. 

As would be expected, some qualities, such 
as style, requisite to student popularity are ot 
much less importance for teachers, as would be 
However, 


a capacity for fun is required in both cases and 


true of the converse of the statement. 


TABLE III 


SHOWING TRAITS MAKING FOR STUDENT’S POP 


REPporT or 209 STUDENTS 


Number of 


votes 


LARITY. 


Percent- 
age 


Traits 
160 


119 


Friendliness 
Good dispositi mn 
‘pep’? 
humor 


Vivacity 
Wit 
Pleasing personality 
Style—dress 
Executive ability 
Sympathy 
Democratic spirit 
Good as a student 
Versatility 
Attractive face 
School spirit 
Sincerity 
Generosity 


Athletic ability 
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“good student” and its teacher equiv 
both get a fair number of 
this 


arliness” 
The last considered in 
j 


sort of by-product or side issue, resu 


item 


a question as to how girls receiving many 
for scholarshi 
those 


grades of the twenty-seven girls receiving mor 


popularity compare in 


not receiving any votes. The 


Semester 


than fifteen votes were ascertained and an ayer. 

This 

vided into two, the most popular thirteen, each 
the 


age of 86.2 found. group was then ¢ 


of whom received vote of at 


cent. of the 209 reporting, and the less popular 


the 
halt 


The highest five averaged 


thirteen, omitting fourteenth, 


The 


lower halt 


girl. upper averaged 
$4.6. 
Then the average grades of two random groups 
with twenty-seven in each group were obtained 
largely to see whether the higher average of th 
or not, 


more popular girls was purely casua 


and were found to be 82.4 for one gro 
§1.6 for the other. 


of the popular girls were 15 per cent. higher 


ny and 
i) and 


Intelligence test scores alse 


than were those of the two random groups. The 
consistent 
reasonable to conclude that 


figures seem enough to make it 
being a good stu- 
dent really does contribute a bit to popularity 
It is of interest to note that there were only 
two of the popular students with grades below 
80, and they were the 26th and 27th in the list, 
and had averages of 75 and 78, respectively. 
(The passing mark is 70.) As one student some- 
what defiantly put it, “The best-liked and most 
popular girls are never down-right ‘dumb- 
bells.’ ” 

In summarizing, the following points seem to 
hold on this campus at least: 

First, that the most important factors to 4 
student in selecting a course are general in- 
terest and a liking for the teacher. 

Second, that fairness and a sense of humor 
are from the standpoint of the student much 
the most attractive qualities of a teacher. 

Third, that in order to be popular a git! 
must be friendly, sweet-tempered, lively, per- 
sonable and capable. 

Fourth, that on the whole the more popular 
college girl makes better grades than the les 
popular girl. 

Emity S. Dexter 
AGNES Scott COLLEGE 








